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BELIEVE  IN  GROWING  ALBERTA’S  ECONOMY 


He's  scaled  both  the  French  Pyrenees  and  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  but  one  mountain  Dr.  Francois  Eudes  is  still 
climbing  is  the  search  for  fusarium-resistant  cultivars  of 
wheat  and  barley. 
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R.  FRANC^OIS  EUDES,  outdoor  enthusiast 
and  Research  Scientist  at  the  Agriculture 
and  Agri-Food  Canada  Lethbridge  Research 
Centre,  has  found  that  Lethbridge  offers  him  the 
best  of  both  science  and  nature  --  when  he's  not 
in  his  lab  working  tirelessly  to  generate  tools  that 
will  enable  plant  breeders  to  develop  fusarium- 
resistant  cultivars  of  wheat  and  barley,  he's  in  the 
Rockies  sharpening  his  mountaineering  skills. 

Born  in  the  countryside  of  southwest  France, 
Eudes  stayed  in  his  native  country  to  complete  his 
Bachelor  and  Masters  degrees  in  Biology  and  Agronomy 
respectively.  Upon  graduation,  he  undertook  a six  month 
research  experience  in  Quebec  City.  After  returning  to  France  to  fulfill  his 
mandatory  one  year  military  stint,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  back 
and  complete  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Laval.  Three  years  later,  in  July  of 
1998,  he  accepted  a post-doctoral  fellowship  opportunity  in  Lethbridge. 

The  scope  of  Eudes'  work  is  broad.  Not  only  is  he  working  to  generate 
tools  that  will  enable  breeders  to  develop  resistant  cultivars  to  fusarium 
head  blight  (FHB),  an  economically  devastating  disease  for  crops  including 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  which  is  feared  to  be  on  its  way  to  Alberta,  he  is  also 
developing  identity-preserved  systems  for  plants  in  order  to  safely  segre- 
gate them.  This  includes  the  development  of  a technology  that  will  help  to 
avoid  adventitious  pollen  flow. 

Most  recently,  Eudes  received  renewed  funding  from  the  Alberta  Agricultural 
Research  Institute  (AARI)  to  proceed  with  the  second  phase  of  his  work  with 
FHB.  "In  this  second  phase,  we  are  looking  at  proteins  wheat  and  barley  plants 
produce  at  the  early  stage  of  grain  development,  either  in  resistant  lines  or 
Canadian  cultivars,  that  are  associated  with  resistance  to  initial  disease  infec- 
tion, establishment,  and  breakdown  of  mycotoxins,"  he  explains.  Eudes  and 
his  team  will  collect,  refine,  fractionate,  and  run  the  proteins  on  two-dimen- 
sional gels.  These  gel  images  will  then  be  compared  with  various  wheat  and 
barley  lines  in  an  effort  to  find  the  proteins  and  the  genes  able  to  detoxify 
or  tolerate  the  mycotoxins  produced  by  the  FHB  fungus.  Eudes  will  also 
use  pro-biotics  - the  insertion  of  very  small  proteins  that  disturb  the 
membrane  of  the  harmful  FHB  fungi,  killing  or  slowing  their  growth  - to 
develop  resistant  cultivars. 

There  may  be  a mountain  of  work  ahead  of  him  but  it  is  research 
Eudes  is  more  than  ready  to  scale.  "I  am  motivated  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  tools  that  will  help  resolve  problems,"  he  says. 
"Farmers  are  really  watching  us,  hoping  we'll  succeed  and 
release  some  resistant  cultivars." 


www.aari.ab.ca 


In  as  few  as  four  months,  avian  influenza  went  from 
being  a foreign  problem  to  resulting  in  the  depopu- 
lation of  17.5  million  birds  in  British  Columbia's 
Fraser  Valley.  Alberta's  poultry  sector  managed  to 
evade  such  a catastrophe,  in  part,  because  it  has  col- 
laborated to  create  the  Crisis  Management  Group  to 
ensure  that  any  emergency  — avian  flu  or  otherwise 
--  affecting  the  province's  industry  is  contained  and 
eliminated  efficiently  and  effectively. 


The  outbreak  of  avian  influenza  in  British  Columbia 
certainly  didn't  prompt  the  formation  of  Alberta's  Crisis 
Management  Group,  but  it  did  expedite  its  progress.  Avian 
influenza,  or  "bird  flu",  is  an  infectious  disease  of  birds  caused  by 
type  A strains  of  the  influenza  virus.  Migratory  waterfowl  are 
the  natural  reservoir  of  avian  flu  viruses  and  the  most  resistant. 
Waterfowl  infected  with  the  virus  travel  freely,  spreading  the  virus 
to  domestic  birds,  chickens  and  turkeys,  etc.,  that  are  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  viruses  and  can  thus  fall  victim  en  masse  to  the 
infection.  The  virus  can  range  from  relatively  benign  to  highly 
virulent  and  can  mutate  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  seriousness  of  the  virus  and  the  speed  at  which  it  can 
spread  and  infect  means  that  time  is  of  the  essence  when  infec- 
tion is  even  suspected.  Alberta's  Crisis  Management  Group  is 
designed  with  just  such  an  emergency  in  mind,  although  the 
protocol  could  apply  to  any  crisis  situation.  "We  developed 
this  Group  with  disease  outbreaks  in  mind,  but  in  the  event  of 
a chemical  spill,  a contamination,  or  a food  quality  issue  the 
protocol  should  work  just  as  well,"  explains  Lloyd  johnston. 
General  Manager  of  the  Alberta  Chicken  Producers. 


"In  a few  short  months,  we've  put  together 
a detailed  action  plan,  compiled  the  list  of 
who  to  call  immediately,  and  outlined  the 
responsibilities  of  each  person  on  that  list." 

- Aaron  Faikenberg,  Chair  of  the  Alberta  Chicken  Producers 

Johnston  highlights  that  in  a very  short  period  industry, 
primary  producers,  both  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, graders,  processors,  transporters,  and  the  Provincial 
Veterinarian  were  all  on  board  with  the  idea  of  developing  a first 
line  of  defence  should  a crisis  strike  in  Alberta.  "The  amount  of 
collaboration  and  co-operation  on  this  project  has  been  phe- 
nomenal," johnston  says.  "Instead  of  reacting  to  a crisis,  we 
now  have  plans  in  place  that  answer  the  'what  if'  question." 

"In  a few  short  months,  we've  put  together  a detailed  action 
plan,  compiled  the  list  of  who  to  call  immediately,  and  outlined 
the  responsibilities  of  each  person  on  that  list,"  explains  Aaron 
Faikenberg,  Chair  of  the  Alberta  Chicken  Producers.  Faikenberg 
says  that  the  calibre  of  people  and  the  breadth  of  the  organiza- 
tions included  in  the  Group  means  that  everyone  - from  the  driv- 
ers of  transport  trucks  to  the  farmers  themselves  - can  be  alerted 
to  a problem  within  a very  short  window  of  time. 
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Johnston  explains  that  research  from  the  University  of  Alberta, 
expertise  from  the  Chief  Provincial  Veterinarian,  Canadian  Food 
Inspection  Agency  protocols,  and  the  On-Farm  Food  Safety 
Program  have  all  been  drawn  on  to  create  a comprehensive 
game-plan  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  He  also  credits  Susan 
Gal,  General  Manager  of  the  Alberta  Egg  Producers  with  playing 
an  integral  part  of  bringing  this  project  to  its  current  state.  Now 
that  the  protocol  and  chain  of  command  has  been  established, 
johnston  and  Faikenberg  say  that  the  Group  is  ready  for  a "tab- 
letop" run-through  of  an  emergency  situation. 

There  are  still  some  challenges  ahead  for  the  Group. 
Faikenberg  says  there  are  many  backyard  flocks  in  the  province 
that  could  be  at  risk  should  an  outbreak  occur,  and  very  little 
framework  in  place  to  track  them.  "We're  working  with  the 
smaller  hatcheries  in  the  province  to  get  these  producers  the 
information  they  need.  They're  an  important  part  of  making 
this  procedure  effective,"  he  says. 

Both  johnston  and  Faikenberg  are  impressed  with  the  speed 
at  which  the  feather  industry  has  collaborated  to  put  this  Crisis 
Management  Group  together.  "The  participation  of  all  levels  of 
the  feather  industry  is  crucial  to  making  this  Group  effective. 
We  know  that  should  anything  like  avian  flu  happen  in  Alberta 
we're  better  prepared,"  johnston  says.  Better  prepared  because 
the  Crisis  Management  protocol  is  built  on  sound,  proven 
research  findings  - largely  developed  right  here  in  Alberta. 


In  1997,  the  federal  government 
announced  the  Canadian  Adaptation 
and  Rural  Development  (CARD)  Fund, 
established  to  encourage  growth,  devel- 
opment, and  adaptation  of  the  industry. 
In  Alberta,  the  Agriculture  and  Food 
Council  was  designated  by  the  Federal 

'Troml997  to  March  2006, 
the  Council  will  have  been 
responsible  for  investing 
roughly  $30  million  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  Alberta  indus- 
try through  the  CARD  fund." 

- Ken  McCormack 
Executive  Director  of  CARD  and  ACAAF 

Minister  of  Agriculture  to  administer  the 
fund.  "From  1997  to  March  2006,  the 
Council  will  have  been  responsible  for 
investing  roughly  $30  million  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  Alberta  industry  through 
the  CARD  fund,"  says  Ken  McCormack, 
Executive  Director  of  CARD  and  the  new 
Advancing  Canadian  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  (ACAAF)  program,  CARD'S 
successor.  "These  funds  are  providing 
the  agriculture  and  food  sector  and  rural 


Alberta  with  tools,  knowledge,  skills, 
and  ideas  that  will  create  opportuni- 
ties in  business  and  in  communities." 
Under  ACAAF,  there  is  the  potential  for 
an  additional  $30  million  to  be  invested 
in  the  next  five  years,  and  the  Council  is 
awaiting  final  confirmation  from  the  new 
federal  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  Council  is  also  a key  member  of  the 
Alberta  Agriculture  Funding  Consortium. 
"The  Consortium  is  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  partner  with  other  provincial  funding 
agencies  and  pool  our  resources,  not  only 
in  terms  of  funding  capabilities  but  in  terms 
of  administration,"  says  McCormack.  "The 
resulting  low  administrative  costs  allow  us 
to  put  back  even  more  dollars  into  R&D." 

In  the  end,  the  Consortium  is  really  all 
about  driving  results  home  to  Albertans. 
"Everyone  in  the  Consortium  is  getting 
the  best  value  for  all  of  our  R&D  funding 
dollars,"  adds  McCormack,  "and  Albertans 
can  rest  assured  the  province's  agriculture 
and  food  sector  is  bringing  innovation  and 
value  right  to  their  doorsteps." 


By  THE  YEAR  2005,  Alberta's  agri- 
culture and  food  industry  will  be 
more  profitable,  globally  competitive, 
environmentally  sustainable,  and  will 
value  its  people.  This  is  the  vision  that 
was  adopted  in  1992  by  2,400  partici- 
pants at  a meeting  between  the  Alberta 
government  and  the  agriculture  and 
food  industry  that  evolved  into  an 
extensive  public  consultation  known  as 
Creating  Tomorrow.  Judging  by  the  nearly 
$30  million  the  Agriculture  and  Food 
Council  has  invested  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  province's  food  and  fibre 
industries,  it  is  one  organization  that  is 
clearly  turning  the  vision  into  reality. 

The  Agriculture  and  Food  Council  was 
formed  in  1993  to  champion  the  Creating 
Tomorrow  goals.  Made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  a wide  spectrum  of  the  indus- 
try, the  Council  works  to: 

• Increase  Alberta's  share  of  world 
food,  agriculture,  and  agribusiness 
markets; 

• Improve  sustainable  resource  and 
environmental  management;  and, 

• Engage  industry  and  society  in 
building  understanding  and  aware- 
ness in  learning,  adapting,  leading, 
and  improving  quality  of  life. 


In  addition  to  CARD^  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Council 
administers  a series  of  other 
programs^  including: 

• The  Innovation  in  Agribusiness 
Management  Fund  which  sup- 
ports Alberta  producers  in  devel- 
oping innovative,  new  ideas  and 
tools  to  assist  their  businesses; 

• The  Value  Chain  Initiative  which  is 
designed  to  create  awareness  of 
value  chain  strategies; 

• The  Community  Riparian 
Program,  a multi-year  fund- 
ing program,  which  is  designed 
to  improve  the  awareness  and 


management  of  riparian  areas  by 
encouraging  community-based 
resource  management  initiatives; 
The  Agriculture  Environmental 
Stewardship  Initiative  which 
directs  its  funding  towards  the 
Alberta  Environmental  Farm  Plan 
initiative;  and 

The  Keynote  Speaker  Program, 
one  of  CARD  Alberta's  initia- 
tives designed  to  help  Alberta's 
agricultural  industry  attract  top 
calibre  speakers  to  industry  con- 
ferences, annual  meetings,  and 
workshop  symposiums  by  sharing 
the  costs  of  keynote  speakers. 
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For  those  concerned  with  the  coiip^etltiyeh'€$&  oif ! 
"south  of  the  border"  means  lool4fng 
where  major  players  are  Rob  fieoii " 

America  as  well  as  Corporate  Relations  for 
AARI  Board  of  DlrectojtS/  provides  his  Insight. 
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Although  ACRK  ULIURF  is  incrtMsmqly 
important  to  sevora!  South  American 
countries,  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  the  two 
fountncs  making  the  lest  of  the  world  take 
notice.  Ihe  relationship  between  the  two  is 
not  much  different  from  that  between  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  with  Brazil  having  a popu- 
lation of  nearly  six  times  that  of  Argentina. 

The  two  countries  have  great  agricul- 
tural potential:  the  climate  is  favourable  to 
double-cropping,  there  is  lots  of  high-qual- 
ity arable  land  available,  and  labour  costs 
are  low.  Brazil,  in  particular,  has  a long  tradi- 
tion of  research  and  well-trained  personnel, 
and  both  countries  are  very  good  at  adopt- 
ing new  technologies  and  adapting  them 
for  their  own  circumstances.  In  both  cases 
agriculture  drives  the  national  economy 
and,  while  there  is  some  drive  to  diversify, 
government  policies  enable  the  significant 
force  of  the  export  sector  - which  in  Brazil  is 
$63  billion  per  year. 

To  gain  a perspective  on  the  size  of  the 
industry  in  South  America,  consider  that 
Brazil  is  the  world's  number  one  producer 
of  oranges,  coffee,  and  sugar,  the  number 
two  producer  of  soybeans,  and  the  number 
three  producer  of  corn.  In  fact,  Brazil  and 
Argentina  combined  produce  more  soy- 
beans than  the  United  States,  and  Argentina 
has  the  largest  soybean  crushing  capacity  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  Brazil  has  joined 
the  U.S.,  China,  and  India  as  the  four  largest 
agricultural  economies  in  the  world. 

Clearly  it  is  critical  for  Canada  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  what's  happening  south  of  the  equator. 

That  said,  there  are  still  many  challenges 
facing  producers  there.  Soybeans  have 
been  grown  as  a monoculture  and  only 
now  are  crops  beginning  to  be  rotated. 
Infrastructure  is  inadequate:  a huge  land 


mass  without  transportation,  and  con- 
gest('d  ports  with  long  waiting  periods 

- which  add  costs.  Personal  safety  is  ques- 
tionable, the  police  are  corrupt,  the  court 
system  is  not  effective,  and  the  mindset  is 
bureaucratic.  Add  to  this  the  political  and 
therefore  economic  instability  both  coun- 
tries face,  and  it's  clear  it's  not  a perfect 
environment  for  moving  commodities. 

Production  capacity  in  soybeans  rep- 
resents a threat,  perhaps  biggest  to  the 
U.S.,  but  also  indirectly  to  Canada  if  the 
Americans  become  even  more  protection- 
ist. A large  amount  of  prairie  grassland  has 
come  into  production  and,  in  countries 
where  range  feed  is  greatly  preferred  over 
feed  lots,  this  represents  the  potential  for 
growth  in  their  cattle  industry.  Although 
they  don't  export  much  beef  at  this  point 

- they  have  a huge  domestic  market  - that 
could  change. 

The  situation  also  offers  opportunity 
though.  Current  practice  is  to  fertilize 
at  25-30%  of  rates  common  in  North 
America  and,  with  soil  that's  less  fer- 
tile, Brazil  and  Argentina  represent  a 
growing  market  for  fertilizer.  Brazil  uses 
22  million  metric  tonnes  of  fertilizer  per  year 
and  imports  62%  of  its  nitrogen  needs,  44% 
of  phosphorus,  and  88%  of  potash  - par- 
ticularly important  to  Saskatchewan.  As  they 
move  to  increase  production,  fertilizer  usage 
will  only  increase.  Over  100  million  acres  of 
new  land  - more  than  the  entire  agricultural 
land  of  Western  Europe  - has  recently  come 
into  production. 

A number  of  North  American  agriculture 
companies  are  working  in  Argentina  and 
Brazil:  Archer  Daniels  Midland,  Cargill, 
Bunge  (one  of  the  top  five  in  the  world), 
and  Louis  Dreyfus  are  all  present.  Agrium 


is  Canada's  largest  investor  in  Argentina. 
As  well,  some  American  and  Alberta  farm- 
ers have  invested  in  South  America  as  a way 
to  manage  risk  and  create  new  markets. 
Those  wishing  to  get  involved  need  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a long-term  commitment  is 
essential  to  partnering  in  South  America, 
coupled  with  a willingness  to  do  business  in 
the  local  language. 

We  can  also  learn  from  these  successful 
producers.  Their  support  for  research  is 
exemplary,  and  although  not  every  project 
pays  off,  the  ones  that  do,  produce  huge 
change.  For  example,  the  impact  of  the  new 
soybeans  bred  for  use  in  the  Cerrado  will 
equate  to  the  success  of  canola  in  Western 
Canada.  There's  also  an  interesting  model 
for  research  funding  in  Argentina  - groups 
of  farmers,  operating  as  individuals  rather 
than  commodity  groups,  co-operate  to 
hire  their  own  research  agronomists  to  find 
answers  to  their  questions.  As  part  of  the 
effort,  excellent  manuals  are  produced  to  be 
used  as  reference  tools  for  the  farmers. 

The  momentum  of  growth  in  agriculture 
has  shifted  from  north  to  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. Our  challenge  is  to  create  opportunity 
from  that  shift. 

Rob  Rennie 
AARI  Board  of  Directors 


Alberta  Agricultural  Research  Institute 
9th  Floor  North,  John  E.  Brownlee  Building 
10365-97  Street,  Edmonton,  AB  T5j  3W7 
Tel;  780.427.1956  | Fax:  780.427.3252 
www.aari.ab.ca 

The  Link  is  a quarterly  newsletter  published 
by  the  Alberta  Agricultural  Research  Institute 
(AARI)  that  communicates  with  Alberta’s 
agriculture  and  research  communities. 
Submissions  and  feedback  are  welcome. 


AARI  was  established  by  the  Alberta  Science  and  Research  Authority  Act  and  funds  numerous  projects  each  year  that  play  a 
significant  role  in  advancing  Alberta’s  position  as  a global  player  in  the  agriculture  and  food  sector.  AARI’s  mission  is  to  enhance 
the  economic  contributions  of  the  Alberta  agricultural  and  food  industry  through  support  for  research  and  technology  transfer, 
with  a strategic  emphasis  on  life  sciences. 

AARI  is  also  a member  of  the  Alberta  Agriculture  Funding  Consortium.  The  Funding  Consortium  is  a strategic  partnership  of 
agricultural  funding  groups  that  was  created  to  provide  better  funding  for  research  and  development  in  Alberta’s  agricultural 
industry.  This  unified  approach  provides  a one-window  application  process  for  researchers,  reducing  and  simplifying  the 
application  workload  while  ensuring  proposals  are  exposed  to  a maximum  number  of  funders.  The  Funding  Consortium’s  goal 
is  to  ensure  that  funding  decisions  and  investment  made  within  Alberta’s  agricultural  sector  are  consistent  with  the  industry’s 
vision  for  a thriving  and  innovative  future. 
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